



Like the other islands of the Lesser Antilles, we have much 
to learn about the wildlife of St. Eustatius. What humankind 
has accumulated over the past several hundred years was 
acquired catch as catch can by biologists traveling through 
the area. In most areas, our knowledge is limited, and in no 
areas could it be considered complete. There is much 
more to discover—and we have already started 
on the journey. 


An Adventure Begins 







Statia is a small island of 21 square kilometers. The landscape is dominated by a dormant volcano called The Quill in 
the south of the island, whose heights are echoed in the north by a series of hills which are the eroded remains of 
older, but still relatively young, volcanos. The flat area in between is home to most of the island’s residents, and is 
thought to date back to the last eruption of The Quill, a prehistoric explosion of ash and small rocks. 


Politically part of the Netherlands, the island is geologically a member of the St. Kitts Bank, occupying 
the same submarine platform as St. Kitts and Nevis. Formerly a crucial and bustling center of 
trade in the Caribbean, today it is a relatively quiet island, with only about 4,000 residents. 






Statia is full of fascinating things to see, including enough colonial-era archaeological sites to keep an archaeologist 
busy for several lifetimes. Almost a third of the island is national park, with extensive and well-maintained trails. It is 
also an excellent diving destination. 


Surely these attractions will bring more and more curious tourists, but first we have 
some wildlife to document. On these pages, we will explore some of the majesty 
and mystery of Statia’s unique wildlife, and try to capture some of the wonder 
of the process of discovery. 



Strange Creatures at Zeelandia 

In December of 2014 ,1 made my first research trip to Statia to do field work for a book about the island’s wildlife. On 
the first afternoon, my co-author Hannah Madden and I spent some time on the beach at Zeelandia. The small cliff 
along the beach was very intriguing. It was a window into geological history, with a layer of white pumice pebbles half 
a meter thick from a volcanic eruption. Although we were ostensibly scouting for seabirds and any shorebirds that 
might be on the beach, we quickly turned to smaller creatures. 
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Like eastern-facing beaches on St. Martin 
and elsewhere in the Caribbean right 
now, Zeelandia Beach is besieged by 
sargassum, the free-floating seaweed that 
gives the Sargasso Sea its name. It seems 
that changing currents have brought 
these algae from their normal North 
Atlantic home in several recent years. 
Although unsightly and often smelly as 
it decomposes, the sargassum provides 
food for booming populations of small 
crustaceans called amphipods, sometimes 
called sand hoppers or sand fleas. 





In shallow depressions on the beach full of sea water, the amphipods 
were swimming and then emerging onto land amongst the algae. Their 
transition from graceful swimming to slightly awkward hopping and 
crawling on land made it feel like I had traveled back in time millions 
of years to watch early life emerge from the ocean and colonize 
the land for the first time. 
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The soft, almost muddy cliff face at the edge of the beach 
turned out to be home to many spiders and other 
arachnids. There were one or two species of large 
wolf spider, a couple species or color variations of 
jumping spider, an orb weaver and a few other 
small spider species. Some type of predatory 
mite was spearing tiny invertebrates, and 
we found giant pseudoscorpions ten 
times the size of any I had seen before 
(but still less than a centimeter 
long). It felt very much like 
T\ exploring a cave, albeit a cave 

with just one wall. 




We found mystery burrows with silk and sand doors, cliff-side ant nests 
and a few other natural mysteries. There were, of course, some Red-Billed 
Tropicbirds incubating eggs in nests on the cliff face. We even saw an 
Osprey for a moment before it disappeared. Our first day of field research 
was full of important lessons: you won't always find what you are looking 
for, there is always something waiting to be found, and some of life’s most 
fascinating moments happen on a tiny scale. 



Understanding the Tropicbird 

Statia is a preferred nesting site for one of the region's most beautiful 
birds: the Red-billed Tropicbird. Current research is helping us 
understand threats they face so we can protect them in the future. 


Tropicbirds are mostly white, with a pair of streaming tail feathers as 
long as the rest of their body. Capable of living entirely out at sea, they 
only need land to nest and raise their chicks. Statia is home to 
one of the largest nesting colonies in the Caribbean. 







Tropicbirds don’t build anything we would think of as a nest. They use natural crevices in cliffs and rocky hillsides 
as nests. Each pair will lay a single egg and raise a single chick, with both parents participating in incubation and the 
rearing of the chick. As a result, an active nesting colony is a wonderful sight, with tropicbirds always swooping to and 
from the open ocean. 

Like other seabirds worldwide, the tropicbird in the Caribbean faces many threats when it comes to success at nesting. 
Introduced animals like rats and cats may eat eggs or chicks, goats may destroy nests by dislodging rocks, and human 
activity can disrupt nesting colonies. In combination, these threats have greatly reduced the populations of many 
seabirds in our region. 




On Statia, the St. Eustatius National 
Parks (STENAPA) has been working 
to better understand the Statian 
tropicbird population and the 
threats it faces. Currently, they are 
monitoring approximately 100 nests 
on a weekly basis, using motion- 
activated cameras to keep track of 
activity in nests with eggs. Recent 
research shows almost half of the 
eggs are lost before they even hatch, 
a worrisome statistic. On the positive 
side, once they do hatch, the majority 
of chicks survive until they are able to 
fledge (leave the nest). 

Accompanying the tropicbird team, I 
was able to observe the monitoring 
process: banding and measuring of 
adult birds, weighing of eggs and 
exchanging the memory cards in the 
cameras. There were new eggs, lost 
eggs and hopefully some evidence of 
how the eggs were lost captured on 
one of those memory cards. 
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While the team worked, I also had the chance to 
enjoy breathtaking ocean views and drama in the 
skies as Magnificent Frigatebirds patrolled the area 
seeking to steal fish from tropicbirds returning from 
the sea. Every few minutes, a frigate would swoop 
down at a much smaller tropicbird, grabbing it by 
the wing with its bill and forcing it to regurgitate 
a fish. Sometimes a frigate would give up in 
frustration, outmaneuvered by the smaller bird, so 
determined to reach its nest. 

With a third or more of the global population of 
Red-billed Tropicbirds nesting on Statia and Saba, it 
is crucial to know how we can protect their nesting 
areas from threats we introduced. You can learn 
more about STENAPA’s tropicbird research on their 
website, www.statiapark.org. 



A New Discovery? 

When creating a biological inventory of an island, 
discovering a new species may not be inevitable, but it 
would certainly be exciting. 


Much new information is 
unearthed while researching 
and writing a book about 
wildlife. We will surely learn more 
about species known to inhabit Statia and 
find species previously not documented on Statia. 
Even more exciting, of course, would be to discover 
a new species on Statia that was totally unknown to 
science. 
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Discovering a brand new species is, of course, a team 
effort. In our Statia work, it is also already underway. 
During a previous visit to the island, some strange 
insects were found by the team and documented in 
photos. Specimens were also collected and sent to 
experts working on this family of insects in the United 
States, who in turn collaborate with the scientists 
studying this group of bugs around the world. 

Describing a new species and publishing the description 
is a significant undertaking and remains ongoing. It 
x is also not certain at this point that our specimens 
do represent a new species, although it is likely 
9 ^ enough to warrant serious investigation. 



What is all the fuss about? Some 
small orange, black and red 
bugs known as soapberry bugs. 
They make up the subfamily 
Serinethinae, with 65 different 
species in the world—at least 
for now! This family is named 
after their propensity for feeding 
on the fruit of soapberry vines, 
which they do jukebox-style, with 
piercing, sucking mouthparts. 

Islands generally don’t have an 
abundance of animal and plant 
species because they are hard to 
reach. On the other hand, they do 
tend to have unique species—often 
referred to as endemic species— 
that are found nowhere else. An 
unusual occurrence, like a floating 
tree tangled in soapberry vines, 
may have brought the ancestors 
of Statia’s soapberry bugs to the 
island after a hurricane eons ago. 
From there, they may have evolved 
their unique form over many 
thousands of years. 


We often think of the great age of scientific discovery as a past era when Darwin traveled the globe, bopping tame foxes 
over the head with his geologic hammer and sending the skins back to the museum in London. However, there are still 
many species left to discover, especially in the Caribbean. Hundreds of new insects and spiders are surely waiting to 
be found and painstakingly studied. Many may only live on a single island. Others may become extinct before we even 
know they are unique. It’s enough to make you look twice at the insects around you. 











Birds Around Town 


Despite being a tiny part of the overall diversity of species on Statia, the birds one sees 
around town are often the primary bridge between humans and nature. 


The Gray Kingbird, Lesser Antillean Bullfinch and Black-faced Grassquit are, in 
many ways, the faces of nature on Statia. Along with the American Kestrel, 
the hummingbirds and the doves, they are the voice of nature as well. 

They are an elite group of ambassadors, living side-by-side with 
the human population and reminding us of our connection to 
the wild. 





They are, of course, the tip of the iceberg. There 
are plenty of other birds that are rarely, if 
ever, seen in urban areas. The diversity 
of birds is also dwarfed by the 
number of invertebrate species 
on the island, which tend 
to crawl and buzz 
around unnoticed. 






Unlike most animals, these birds 
have traditional local names, a signifier 
of their cultural importance. In this corner of the 
Caribbean, they are the Chinchiri, Redbreast and Chee- 
chee Bird, the Killy-killy, Mountain Dove and Doctor Bird. 

They are known and named by their colors, their songs and 
their habits. These nicknames were given by old friends so long ago 
that no one can remember when or how it happened. After all this 
time, no other names could ever seem quite right. 






These familiar species 
also mark the passing years 
and the changes to the island. 

Post-hurricane times are often 
remembered for their lack of birds, 
as both human and bird communities 
rebuild. New arrivals, like the Eurasian 
Collared Dove, are emblems of the changes 
in the region caused by human activity. Does 
this dove even have a traditional local name in 
the Caribbean, or does it reflect the globalization 
of both species and language? 


For a naturalist, there can be an instinct to ignore 
these birds as overly familiar while seeking out 
rare or reclusive finds. This would be a mistake. 
In the birds around town, we find the deepest 
connections between culture and nature. 

We find intertwined histories. 


For an educator, these birds can 
open the door to understanding 
and appreciation for all nature. 
These well-known species 
are also perfect examples 
when teaching the 
basics of biology: 
anatomy, behavior 
or life cycle. Their very 
familiarity makes new 
concepts seem less threatening. 




For an author, these birds 
offer the greatest gift of all: 
a story to tell. 



Statia’s Night Life 

Under cover of darkness, Statia’s night life hits its stride. 
Sundown brings all sorts of things that roam the land on 
tiny feet and drift through the air on tiny wings. 


It may seem paradoxical, but nighttime is one of the best 
times to view wildlife on Statia, or anywhere. A whole 
cast of characters emerges that one would be hard pressed 
to find during the day. These nocturnal creatures are 
as varied and fascinating as those that 




are active during the day. As 
an added bonus, 
many daytime 
creatures are easier 



to approach at 
night when they are 
sleeping peacefully. 



Statia’s nocturnal world is full of both the mundane and the dramatic. Stick insects and weevils munch Coralita leaves 
in the relative peace of the darkness. Moths take over for butterflies and travel from flower to flower feeding on 
nectar. Hermit crabs crawl and climb in search of food. Spiders, emerging from their daytime hiding 
places, prepare for another night of hunting or trapping their insect prey. 





The changing of the guard begins in late afternoon. Great Southern White butterflies start gathering on plants where 
they will rest for the night. The soft chirping of the Snowy Tree Cricket starts faintly and then slowly rises as hundreds 
of tiny wings are rubbed together from hidden perches on the bellyache bush and other scrubland plants. Orb-weaving 
spiders begin to attach the radial threads that will support the web they make each evening. 





Investigating the nocturnal world is 
a unique adventure in and of itself. 
Limited to the narrow beam of light 
from a headlamp or flashlight, wildlife 
watching at night is more deliberate. 
Insects that might have been overlooked 
during the day jump into focus. Spider 
eyes reflect pinpricks of light. There’s no 
need to descend into The Quill’s crater 
in darkness, although that surely would 
be an adventure. The most familiar 
surroundings—from the backyard to the 
empty lot down the street—are suddenly 
strange and filled with unfamiliar faces. 

For a naturalist, documenting nocturnal 
wildlife is a necessity. For anyone, it is a 
pleasure. Night transforms the landscape 
To experience this foreign land and 
witness its tiny dramas is immensely 
rewarding. Grab a flashlight and take a 
few steps into the dark, a different world 
awaits! 



Reptile Math 

In the Caribbean, lizard and snake diversity is perhaps the easiest window into some of the underlying biological 
processes that have created such variety and biodiversity here. Here we look at a few aspects, using some metaphorical 
arithmetic. 










Addition: Caribbean reptile fauna is diverse because reptiles 
have colonized these islands by chance over the course of 
millions of years. The reptile diversity on any individual 
island is dependent on the rare chance occurrences that 
brought new species. As a result, there are relatively 
few species—mostly ten or fewer native species 
per island in the Lesser Antilles—but these 
species vary greatly from island to island. 

In modern times, the pace of addition 
UfL i is greatly accelerated by humans. 

We inadvertently introduce 
many new species, often with 
shipments of plants and 
trees for landscaping. 





Subtraction: On islands throughout the world, native species have been wiped out by introduced animals like rats and 
cats. In the Caribbean, widespread introduction of the mongoose in the late 1800s spelled the end for many reptiles 
on islands where it was introduced. The Red-bellied Racer, a harmless snake that is found readily on Statia and 
Saba, is a good example. Once also found on neighboring St. Kitts and Nevis, it is either almost or completely 
gone from those islands, due to the introduction of the mongoose there. 


Multiplication: Arriving at a new location, reptiles adapt to local conditions— including other reptiles 
that happen to be present—developing into new varieties and species. As an initial population 
multiplies, traits that improve fitness in the new location gradually become more common. A 
species from a heavily-forested island may gradually develop better heat tolerance over the 
course of many thousands of years living on a hotter, drier island. This process results in 
the evolution of many unique species found only in very specific areas. The worldwide 
range of most of Statia’s reptiles is less than 100km—in many cases much less! 


Division: Many islands of the Lesser Antilles were connected 
to their neighbors during the last ice age. Before it 
ended about 12,000 years ago, the sea level was 
at least 120 meters lower. Many islands 
that share an underwater 


foundation, as Statia, St. 

Kitts and Nevis do, were 
connected by dry land. In 
other cases, the distance 
separating islands, like Statia 
and Saba, would have been 
smaller. As a result, nearby 
islands sharing a submarine 
foundation typically share most of 

their reptile species, as Statia does with St. Kitts and Nevis. 


What does it all mean? Because of these four 
factors, Statia has a unique mix of reptiles that 
is found nowhere else in the world. Even the 
islands most similar to Statia—St. Kitts, 

Nevis and Saba—each have a slightly 
different mix of reptile species. It is a 
fascinating example of how Statia 
is literally like nowhere else on 
earth, and one that is too often 
overlooked! 






The Coralita Eaters 


Well-known for its pretty pink flowers, Coralita 
is native to Mexico and Central America, but is 
widespread in the Caribbean. As its vines tighten 
their grip on Statia, it is increasingly seen as a 
potential threat to native plants. 


Coralita is known by many names. It is called 
Mexican creeper after its native home, bee bush 
because its flowers attract bees, love vine or 
heart-on-a-chain for its heart-shaped leaves, as 
well as cemetery vine, mountain rose, coral 
bells and many more monikers. With its 
bright pink flowers and ability to cover 
entire landscapes in a tangle of vines, 
it is a highly visible species. It 
can also be very attractive and 
was introduced to many 
parts of the world as an 
ornamental plant. 





Coralita is also problematic. It grows quickly and is able to overwhelm native vegetation. It is very difficult to control, 
in part because it stores energy in underground tubers that power a fast and furious regrowth if the aboveground plant 
is cut down. Although the leaves, stems, flowers, seeds and tubers are eaten or used in different parts of the world, on 
Statia it is typically less useful than the plants it is replacing. It is not a preferred forage for livestock, and it may be 
upsetting the balance of the local ecosystem by replacing native vegetation. Covering perhaps 20% of the surface area of 
the island, it’s no small threat, either. 



Over the past ten years, St. Eustatius National Parks (STE 
monitor its spread and identify possible methods of cont 
been particularly curious about the animals that eat Cora 








During nighttime excursions I have found a few insect species with a taste for Coralita. In particular, there 
is a large weevil found on many of the vines at night. The local stick insect can also be found nibbling 
Coralita leaves, although it also eats many other plants. Although these insects may have a small impact 
on the spread of the vine, we will also be keeping an eye out for insects that may consume the flowers, 
seeds or tubers. 



Can the Coralita eaters keep the vines in check? Probably not. If Coralita was in balance with the animals 
that consume it, it wouldn’t be spreading. On the other hand, knowing the bugs that are our ecological 


allies could be a boost when dealing with this pretty—but difficult—plant. 
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Statian Survivors 


It’s a beautiful lizard with a troubled past and 
an uncertain future. By all rights, it should be a 
proud emblem of the Lesser Antilles. It’s also a 
Statian survivor, still inhabiting this island long 
after it was wiped out on so many others. 

This lizard is, of course, the Lesser Antillean 
Iguana. Once found on most of the islands from 
Anguilla to Martinique, it has been extirpated— 
wiped out—on about half of them and faces 
numerous threats on the islands it still inhabits. 
In this difficult situation, Statia could play an 
important role in the continued survival of 
the species. 

How did we get here? Well, the scientific name 
for this species is Iguana delicatissima, which 
is can be translated from Latin as “the most 
delicious iguana/’ People may have been eating 
them since Amerindians first paddled up this 
chain of islands from northern South America. 
The decisive blow for some came in the late 
1800s, when the mongoose was introduced 
on many islands in the Caribbean. The islands 
where the Lesser Antillean Iguana survives 
today are largely ones where the mongoose— 
well-known as a reptile hunter—was not 
introduced. 


Other threats face the Lesser Antillean 
Iguana even on mongoose-free islands. 
The loss of natural habitats—to agriculture 
in previous centuries and tourism 
development more recently—has put 
pressure on the iguanas that remain. 

Other introduced predators like cats, 
dogs and rats are also a threat to iguana 
populations. 

One of the most alarming threats to the 
Lesser Antillean Iguana comes from a 
close relative, the Green Iguana. The Green 
Iguana, found from Mexico to South 
America, has been introduced to many 
islands that are home to the dwindling 
populations of Lesser Antillean Iguanas. 
Green Iguanas have the potential to crowd 
out their Lesser Antillean cousins, and 
worse, they can interbreed, contaminating 
the gene pool of our threatened iguanas. 

What happens next? Although an estimated 10,000 or more remain on Dominica, the population on many islands is 
estimated to be just a few hundred. On Statia, research is currently underway to better understand the local population: 
How many are there? How much genetic diversity is there within the Statian population? Are there distinct sub- 
populations in different areas of Statia? 

Can a small island like Statia make a difference between preservation and extinction? Absolutely. As one of the few 
island homes for the Lesser Antillean Iguana that hasn’t suffered from an introduction of Green Iguanas, Statia is 
increasingly important. As we learn more about these Statian survivors, we will have a clearer vision of their role in the 
global survival of this species. 
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So far, we know of no animal species that is endemic to—lives only on—Statia. However, regional 
endemics abound on Statia, and undiscovered species are almost certainly awaiting us as well. 



Endemism, the presence of unique species that only live in a certain place, is a hallmark of island wildlife. A few lucky 
(or unlucky) individuals are swept across the sea to a new island to perish—or to survive and evolve over time into a 
new species found nowhere else in the world. It is one of the things that makes islands so fascinating to biologists. 


On Statia, the only two island-endemic species identified so far are both plants: the Statia Morning Glory, and the 
newly discovered vine Gonolobus aloiensis. Statia’s animals are shared, some with nearby Saba and others with St. Kitts 
and Nevis, which also share Statia’s submarine foundation. Others may be found more broadly in the Lesser Antilles or 
the Caribbean. Of course, some also have large ranges in the Western Hemisphere or even worldwide. 


The species that are limited to a few islands or the Caribbean 
can be considered regional endemics: a snake that lives on 
two islands, a lizard that lives on three, a bird found on just 
a dozen. Statia is incredibly rich in regional endemics, from 
the Statia Bee to the Orange-faced Ameiva to the Antillean 
Crested Hummingbird. 

The presence of regionally-endemic species makes 
interacting with Statia’s wildlife a unique experience. 

They are an integral part of Statian heritage and an “only 
on Statia” attraction for visitors. They are the subjects 
of research, as scientists endeavor to unlock the secrets 
of evolution hidden in the differences between related 
Antillean species. They are also the focus of conservation 
efforts, because if they disappear here, they disappear from 
the planet. 

Statia’s regional endemics are beautiful and fascinating, 
but it would also be wonderful to identify a creature living 
only on Statia. It won’t be a bird, and probably won’t be a 
lizard, but a closer look at the insects, spiders and other 
invertebrates has the potential to uncover a new species 
exclusive to the island. There is much to be learned about 
the smallest animals of the island, and their diversity is 
astounding. A unique habitat like The Quill could be the 
evolutionary birthplace of a unique species or the last refuge 
of a species that disappeared elsewhere. It is an exciting 
possibility and a good reason to look very, very closely. 






History’s Mysteries 


History—as it was recorded in the books and 
papers that remain today—is full of holes. 

This is the case in Statia and the greater 
Caribbean, and especially true when it comes 
to the ecological history of the islands. 

When Charles de Rochefort wrote about Statia 
in the mid-i6oos, he noted that The Quill had 
“a kind of bottom of a large extent, affording 
a retreat to a great number of wild Beasts.” He 
made no further mention of these beasts, so 
their form is left to the imagination. Did he 
make the hike to The Quill’s crater to see these 
beasts? Perhaps he heard of them in passing 
during his brief visit. Perhaps these wild 
beasts were imaginary all along. 
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He was more specific when speaking of 

domesticated animals: “all sorts of Poultry and also Swine and 

Conies” that were raised by the island’s residents. Chickens can certainly be found 

roaming free, even in the forests of The Quill, although luckily pigs and rabbits are not roaming wild 
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these days. 


Although de Rochefort’s record of the island’s wildlife was sparse, he did note that “This island is 
the strongest, as to situation, of all the Caribbies...” because it was easily defensible. In this way he 
foreshadowed the imminent prosperity of the island and its rise as the valuable trading hub known as 
The Golden Rock. How did this economic success impact the ecology of the island? 


In general, trade volume correlates well with the 
introduction of new species. Given its high volume 
of trade, one might expect Statia to be home to more 
introduced species than it is. The Vervet Monkey was 
introduced to St. Kitts and Barbados at this time. Were 
pet monkeys more entertaining to the English than 
the Dutch? 

Were there less obvious introductions during this time? 
It is entirely possible that some foreign plants and 
insects made their first Caribbean landfall on Statia. 
During the intervening years, trade within the Caribbean 
and natural dispersal make it extremely difficult—if not 
impossible—to pinpoint their arrival port. 




After its bustling prime as a key trading port, Statia has been a relatively quiet island. Perhaps this has helped protect 
it from later introductions, like the mongoose, which devastated native Caribbean reptiles wherever it was introduced. 
Thus far, Statia seems to have avoided many recent introductions. It has only two introduced reptiles—the House Gecko 
and Brahminy Blind Snake—compared to eight on nearby St. Martin. 




Although we will surely never know what “Beasts” lurked in The Quill 400 years ago, 
modern research may help us shed light on some of history’s mysteries. Historical 





records may be sparse, but we do have a whole set of islands to analyze and compare. By 
developing a better understanding of the wildlife diversity on each island and being able to 
witness and document modern-day introductions, we may be able to model some of the 
ecological past of Statia and the rest of the “Caribbies.” 
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Extreme Adaptation 





In a region where every native animal has adapted in 
some way to the island life, Statia’s lone amphibian 
made an astounding adaptation that has led it to 
incredible success. 



Island life is difficult for 
amphibians. To start with, it is 
incredibly hard for them to get to an 
island in the first place—or at least 
it was before people started giving 
them rides. A sea voyage on a raft of 
trees is especially inhospitable for 
amphibians: they have permeable 
skin, so they cannot survive in a 
salt water environment. 

A few lucky frogs did survive 
the trip to a new island, perhaps 
sheltered from saltwater by a 
bromeliad plant attached to a 
floating tree. Depending on the 
island, they may have arrived in 
paradise with lush forests and 
plenty of insects to eat. On an 
island like Statia, however, they 
would have encountered very 
limited fresh water, particularly 
during the dry season. 


As far as we know, no frogs were able to establish themselves naturally in the ages prior to human arrival on Statia, 
although frogs did make their way to many Lesser Antillean islands. Many of them are tree frogs belonging to the genus 
Eleutherodactylus. This genus is very diverse, with almost 200 species. About half of those live in the Caribbean, an 
impressive example of adaptive radiation. 

Johnstone’s Whistling Frog {Eleutherodactylus johnstonei) is the most successful of all these species. With the help of 
humans, it spread within the Caribbean to so many islands we cannot be sure where it originally came from. Today it 
counts Statia as one of its many homes, and it has even made its way as far as Bermuda, Panama and Venezuela. It is 
small, with a loud voice. The males call with a piercing two-note whistle. 

• At some point in their evolution, whistling frogs made 

an astounding adaptation that allowed them to colonize 
areas without fresh water pools for their aquatic 
tadpoles. Instead of a free swimming tadpole 
phase like almost all frogs, they undergo their 
entire metamorphosis inside their egg, a 
phenomenon known as direct development. 

It takes two or three weeks for a clutch of white 
* . eggs to develop. During this time, one of the 

parents—usually the male—will guard the eggs and 
moisten them if necessary. Inside, the eggs develop into 
* tiny tadpoles, then gradually develop legs and lose their tails. By the 

• # time they are near ready to hatch, the froglets are clearly visible inside. 

They develop a small egg tooth that they use to break out from their 
* developmental home. Upon hatching, they are essentially just like 

adult frogs, but only a few millimeters long. 



Of all the adaptations 
animals have made in 
order to colonize the 
Caribbean, those made 
by the whistling frog 
are perhaps the most 
dramatic. It has rewritten 
its own development, 
making it self-sufficient 
in dry lands. You 
can find these little 
magicians calling from 
plants in the evening and 
at night, or resting under 
stones during the day. 
Just don't go looking for 
tadpoles. 




Butterflies are known as an indicator species: they tell us about 
the health of the ecosystem. Butterflies rely on host plants as a 
food source during the larval stage. Butterflies are considered one 
of the best groups for conservation studies, especially given their 
relatively large size, conspicuousness, ease of sampling and a 
relatively well-known taxonomy. 





Statia is home to around 30 species of butterfly, 
some of which are widely distributed across the 
island while others are only found in specific 
locations. The yellow and black striped Zebra 
Longwing ( Heliconius charitonia) has a limited 
distribution at higher elevations primarily within 
The Quill, as does the Tropical Dead Leaf (Anaea 
minor), whose closed wings resemble a dead leaf 
but in flight is a burst of bright orange-red. 

For those that may not have the energy to hike 
The Quill but still want to see butterflies, other 
species such as the tiny Hanno Blue ( Hemiargus 
hanno) and the iconic Monarch ( Danaus plexippus) 
can be found in town or the Cultuurvlakte. The 
northern hills of Statia also offer an opportunity 
to observe various butterfly species, such as the 
Tropical Checkered Skipper ( Pyrgus oileus), which 
as its name indicates has a checkered pattern on 
its wings and is therefore easy to distinguish from 
other, similar-sized species. The Tropical Buckeye 
(Junonia evarete ) is a large brown butterfly with 
four ‘eye’ spots on its wings that inhabits open 
areas and is easy to differentiate from other 
species. 

In addition to relying on flora for their larval stage, 
butterflies are important pollinators. They visit 
flowers, extending their proboscis to reach deep 
inside and suck out nectar, thereby pollinating the 
plant in the process. 



The Monarch butterfly is poisonous to its 
natural predators such as birds, thanks to its 
habit of laying eggs on the Giant Milkweed 
(Calotropis procera) plant. This plant blooms 
year-round, thus providing a continuous 
supply of nectar to adults, and the thick leaves 
provide food for large numbers of caterpillars. 
However it also contains poisons known as 
cardiac aglycones which do not affect the 
Monarch throughout its life cycle, but do 
make it poisonous to predators. 








The link between 
plants and butterflies 
is inextricable and its 
importance should not 
be underestimated. 
Unfortunately, 
however, human 
activities such as 
deforestation and 
habitat alteration are 
giving rise to species 
loss. This is especially 
so in tropical habitats 
where most of the 
earth’s biodiversity 
is concentrated, and 
where the degree of 
habitat destruction has 
been accelerating in 
recent decades. 



While Statia differs from other 
Caribbean islands in that it does 
not suffer from overdevelopment, 
habitat degradation takes other 
forms. For example, Corallita 
now covers approximately 33% 
of the island, primarily in the 
Cultuurvlakte. The impact of this 
invasive vine on native plant 
species and thus on butterfly 
abundance/distribution has 
not been studied. Nevertheless, 
butterfly abundance has been 
monitored across the island since 
2008 and appears to be stable for 
the moment. 


Research and Monitoring 

Over the past eight years, a number of different research 
and monitoring projects have taken place on Statia. 

The existence of protected areas is a wonderful thing, 
however it is also important to know what species exist 
within those areas, their natural processes, and how 
they interact with or are affected by each other. For this 
reason, long-term monitoring forms an essential part of 
conservation work. 

Twice a year since 2009, terrestrial birds have been 
monitored across the island in every habitat, including 
town. Interestingly, the abundance of birds in town is 
almost as high as that in The Quill, which indicates that 
some bird species can easily co-exist with humans for 
their survival. Other species such as the Bridled Quail- 
dove are only found in The Quill and it is thanks to this 
protected area that populations exist, however the species 
is declining across the region. 

Since 2008, butterfly abundance has been monitored 
between January and April in three areas: The Quill, the 
road to the Botanical Garden, and the northern hills. 
Baseline data analysis indicates that Statia’s butterfly 
assemblages are similar to those found on Saba and 
Nevis, with distribution differing significantly between 
the areas surveyed. Some species are restricted to 
microhabitats and will most likely be vulnerable to 
climate change in the future. 



Between 2009 and 2012, annual monitoring was conducted on two orchid species in Quill and Boven National Parks 
in collaboration with the University of Puerto Rico. The aim of the study was to assess reproduction of Brassavola 
cucullata and Epidendrum ciliare, as well as to monitor the impacts of roaming herbivores in the parks. Goats are 
particularly fond of orchids, and the study found that any plants growing within their reach were significantly more 
likely to be eaten than those higher up. This could have tremendous detrimental impacts on orchid populations in 
the future. 



Since 2012, annual monitoring has been conducted on the 
nesting success of Red-billed Tropicbirds, a pelagic seabird 
that spends its entire life at sea except to reproduce. The 
undeveloped coast of Statia offers prime nesting habitat 
for tropicbirds, who lay a single egg inside a natural 
cavity. The egg is incubated by both parents for 42 
days, and after hatching the chick remains in the 
nest for 12 weeks. Camera traps have captured 
images of tropicbird eggs being predated by 
brown and black rats, and given that this 
species only lays one egg per attempt, 
this could have serious detrimental 
impacts on future populations. 


In 2013, research was conducted into the pollinators of the native flora of Statia by 
a professor from Coastal Carolina University. Before the study began only two native 
bees were documented for the island. Following six months of fieldwork, however, a 
total of eight native bee species (not including the honey bee) had been documented and 
a preliminary checklist was published. The study was followed up in 2014 and 2015, with the 
data currently being analyzed for future publication. However, preliminary results indicate that 
many of the island’s flora species have very specific pollinators as opposed to being visited by a 
variety of species. 



In 2015, research began on the Lesser Antillean Iguana (Iguana delicatissima) to study its genetic purity and mark 
individuals for future identification. The project is currently underway and will continue later in the year, with a 
focus on accurately assessing population size through DNA analysis. 



Statia is one of the few Lesser Antillean islands that 



supports a pure population, whereas other islands 
such as St. Barths are also home to the non-native 
Green Iguana (Iguana iguana). The Green 

Iguana is larger and more aggressive, 
and the introduction of this 
species to Statia 

ofthel.sser 
Antillean Iguana. 
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Statia’s Parks 


For a small island with a land surface area of just 21 square kilometers, Statia has a remarkable amount of terrestrial 
protected areas, 5.4 square kilometers to be exact. The Quill is a dormant volcano to the south of the island, whose 
last eruption was around 400AD. It is a fine example of a strato-volcano with an almost perfectly round rim. There 



are numerous hiking trails 
vegetation zones found within 


ranging from easy to difficult that enable visitors to explore the eight 
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The drier, sunnier south-eastern slope is home to orchids and bromeliads, while the crater is often described as 
“something out of Jurassic Park”. Huge silk cotton and ficus trees dominate the area, some reaching heights of 40 
meters. Lianas drip from their branches and vines make their way towards the canopy, passing ferns and epiphytic 
bromeliads along the way. 


Each trail offers unique vistas or species, from the endangered Bridled Quail-dove (Geotrygon mystacea) wandering 
the forest floor, to stunning views of the island and its neighbors from the aptly named Panorama Point. Adventurous 
hikers looking for something more challenging can even traverse the entire crater rim. Scaly-naped Pigeons (Columba 
squamosa) can be seen and heard throughout The Quill, and you might hear the loud whoosh of a Red-tailed Hawk 
(Buteo jamaicensis) as it cruises the slopes for prey. 



Encounters with the Red-billed Racer Snake {Alsophis 
rufiventris) are not to be feared; this harmless snake 
reaches around one meter in length and feeds on lizards, 
frogs and juvenile iguanas. While it is slightly venomous, 
it is not aggressive to humans and its venom is only 
suitable for stunning small prey. Above all, The Quill is 
place of tranquility, where visitors can spend a few hours 
wandering its shaded slopes enjoying the variety of 
native flora and fauna. 




Boven National Park is an extinct volcano that erupted around 1.5 million years 
ago. Since its final eruption the area has eroded into four hills and little of the 
crater still remains. Hiking in this area is not only an opportunity to explore 
the flora and fauna, but also the rich history that makes Statia so fascinating. 
Rock walls on Gilboa Hill indicated boundary markers of slave-owners’ land, 
while those on the edges of the hills were constructed to prevent erosion. 
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Gilboa Hill is the only place on Statia to see the terrestrial Pinguin 
Bromeliad ( Bromelia pinguin), a large spiky plant that was traditionally 
used as fencing, whose inner leaves turn bright red when it is about to 
flower. Boven offers excellent birding opportunities, with the occasional 
Osprey ( Pandion haliaetus) and Peregrine Falcon ( Falco peregrinus) 
cruising the skies, as well as forest-dwelling birds such as the Scaly- 
breasted Thrasher (Allenia fused) and insect-eaters such as the Grey 
Kingbird ( Tyrannus dominicensis). Explore the ruins of a sugar mill and 
unnamed fort on Gilboa Hill and the remnants of an alcohol distillery 
on Boven, and enjoy views of St. Kitts, St. Barth, St. Martin and Saba 










Hannah Madden 


Hannah Madden has lived 
on St. Eustatius and worked 
for St. Eustatius National 
Parks (STENAPA) since 2006. 

She is responsible for a variety 
of terrestrial research and 
monitoring, including bird, 
butterfly and orchid surveys. She 
has a vast network of contacts across 
the Caribbean and has worked with 
scientists, researchers and experts 
from institutions such as New York 
Botanical Garden, University of Puerto 
Rico, Clemson University, Berkeley 
College and Coastal Carolina University. 

Many of these collaborations have been 
so successful that they continue today. 

She is the co-author of a number of 
publications relating to Statia’s flora and 
fauna, and even has a species of tarantula 
named after her. Hannah holds a Bachelor’s 
degree in Environmental Studies with the 
Open University (UK) and is currently earning 
her Master’s in Biodiversity Conservation and 
Sustainable Development in the Caribbean with 
the University of West Indies. 



Mark Yokoyama 



Mark Yokoyama is a naturalist, author and wildlife educator living on Saint Martin. He has published two 
editions of The Incomplete Guide to the Wildlife of Saint Martin, the first book of its kind on the island. 
He is also co-founder and Treasurer of the non-profit association Les Fruits de Mer. Les Fruits 
de Mer organizes wildlife events for the public on Saint Martin and conducts a variety of 
, workshops and presentations in local schools. Mark has collaborated with a number 

of scientists and conservation organizations, and has contributed wildlife 

photography to many books, journals and educational resources. He writes 
a weekly column in St. Maarten’s The Daily Herald. His books and 




This ebook was written by Hannah Madden (Butterflies 
ofStatia, Research and Monitoring, Statia's Parks ) and 
Mark Yokoyama and produced by Les Fruits de Mer. 
The sections by Mark Yokoyama are based on articles 
that originally appeared in the Wild Statia column 


in the Weekender section of St. Maarten’s The Daily 



Herald. The photographs were taken on Statia by 
Hannah Madden and Mark Yokoyama. 


The authors would like to thank the St. Eustatius 
Tourism Development Foundation for their support 
and NuStar Terminals, N.V. for funding our research 
More information about our ongoing project 
to research and publish a printed guide to 
the wildlife of Statia is available online at 
statiawildlife.com. / 


Les Fruits de Mer is a non-profit association based 
in St. Martin whose core mission is to raise awareness 
about nature, culture, and sport. The organization carries 
out this mission through publications, an education program, 
and special public outreach events that entertain, inspire, and 
inform. For more information, visit lesfruitsdemer.com. 




